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Hotes, 


‘PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND’ 
(See 5 S. ii. 208, 277, 318.) 

No one ever has responded to the request 
of a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who more than 
thirty years ago (5'"S. ii. 277) desired a key 
to the two little volumes by Mrs. 8. Green, 
published by B. Crosby & Co. in 1808 under 
the above title. This negligence appears 
strange, for of all the chronzques scandaleuses 
belonging to the dawn of the nineteenth 
century this book is the least disreputable 
and the most ingenious. Ostensibly a de- 
scription of ‘the private life of Edward IV. 
and his Court before the death of Henry VI.,” 
it gives, in —_— form, a bold sketch of the 
times in which it was written. 

Naturally, the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.) appears with his proper title of 
“The Heir Apparent,” and the authoress 
takes little trouble to conceal his identity 
under the guise of “Edward.” His brother, 
the “ Duke of Gloucester,” is intended un- 
mistakably for the Duke of York, whom the 
writer describes as “warlike” and addicted 
to the “vice of drunkenness.” On pp. 101-2 


of vol. i. his mistress is mentioned, “a pretty 
little woman,” whose “scanty suppers, and 
empty purse, became the jest of those youth- 
ful libertines who wished to pay homage to 
her for the sake of military preferment.” Of 
course, the reference is to Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clark. 

In chap. ii. of the same volume we seem 
to be introduced to Perdita (Mrs. Robinson) 
under the sobriquet of “ Maria de Rosen- 
vault.” The prince, we are told, “found she 
was married,” and “her husband worthless,” 
while previously she had been persecuted by 
the attentions of “a nobleman of most licen- 
tious character ” (vol. i. p. 25), doubtless “ the 
wicked” Lord Lyttelton. After a short time 
the prince deserts Maria :— 

‘*Her sufferings became keen and poignant; the 

sorrows of her heart were of the most corroding 
kind, and threatened a state of health, naturally 
delicate, and which was hastening rapidly to its 
decline.” 
Before her death she was “deprived of the 
use of her sylph-like limbs.” Her connexion 
with General Tarleton is perhaps suggested 
(vol. i. p. 167). 

The picture of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who 
appears in chap. vi., which is entitled ‘A 
Crafty Widow,’ is still more clear. “ Lady 
Elizabeth Grey” was “some years older than 
Edward” (7.e., George) :— 

**Her embonpoint added lustre to the most deli- 
cate and transparent complexion..... she was a firm 
adherent of the Church of Rome...... nothing indeed 
would satisfy her but a marriage [p. 70)...... and a 
marriage without witnesses, hurried over by an 
itinerant priest, was, however, the tie that bound 
this lady, who was then in her wane, to a young 
and accomplished prince ..e Who built her a 
sumptuous pavilion.’ 

A “Baron de Somerville” (¢.e., Lord Hugh 
Seymour), who “died of a malignant fever 
but a few months before his wife,” left his 
only daughter (7.e., Horatia Seymour) to the 
care of “Lady Elizabeth Grey.” A lawsuit 
followed concerning the of the child, 
which makes the interpretation obvious. 

Other mistresses of “ Edward” (George !) 
are mentioned :— 

* He seemed possessed of a kind of mania for the 
charms of elderly ladies...... he formed a connection 
with Lady Conyers [i.e., Frances Twysden, Lad 
Jersey), who expected every day to become a grand- 
mother...... so lost were the Prince and his venerable 
chére amie to every sense of decency, that we are 
credibly assured he sent this lady to escort the 
Princess Bona of Savoy [i.e Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick] to England.” 

Another siren, “ Mrs. Anne Muncaster,” also 
“captivated Edward......a lady who could 
take a stoop of wine with any hard-drinking 
lord......”" Other scandalous suggestions seem 
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to identify this person with Mrs. Crouch, the 
actress. 

The portrait of Fox, under the title of 
“ Lovelace,” is evident :— 

** A swarthy complexion, black bushy beard, cor- 
pulent, inclining to be dropsical......the darling 
associate of the prince a man of noble family, 
but of loosest morals......who set himself in oppo- 


sition to the virtuous Cobham [7.e., Pitt}. 


Moreover, “Lovelace” is called “the Man 
of the People’s choice.” In the reference to 
“his female friend, not his lawful wife...... 
bad-complexioned, marked with small-pox 
of a rotundity equal to a butt of strong 


” 


English beer,” remembering the caricatures | 


of Gillray, we may presume a picture of 
Mrs. Armistead. 
virtuous Cobham,” for after his retirement 
from office a peace with France is “ patched 
up at Amiens” (vol, i. p. 131), and “ Lord 
Scales [¢.e., Addington], a man of too pacific 
a nature,” succeeds him as chief minister. 


“The virtuous Cobham” is soon recalled to | 


office, and “like a ski’ful pilot weathers the 
storm,” but dies shortly afterwards with the 
words, “Alas! my country!” on his lips. 

The following extract (vol. i. pp. 104-5) will 
give an idea of the style of the book :— 

“The learned philosophic baronet [i.e¢, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton], whose deep researches explored 
the antiquities of Rome and Naples, was captivated 
by the Grecian form of one who had, from a menial 
servant, become a lady of pleasure; who, in an 
allegorical pageant, personated the goddess Hygeia, 
and at length became the idolized goddess of this 
knight of antiquity. who gave her the undisputed 
title of his lady ¥ 
Lady Hamilton, who is here 
fascinated “the gallant Lord Fauconberg ” 
(ie. Nelson), who “ protected the channel 
against our Gallic neighbours,’ and who was 
killed in the moment of victory. 

Other personages, easy to identify, may be 
enumerated briefly :— 

1. The Duchess of York, mother of Prince 
Edward, “far from handsome”: Queen Char- 
lotte. 

2. Princess Bona of Savoy : Princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick. 

3. Dake of Clarence: Duke of Clarence, 
William LV. 

4. Elinor Danjour: Mrs. Jordan, the 
Duke’s chére amie, an actress, “ with whom 
he established a kind of matrimonial menage 
and had numerous offspring.” 

5. Louis XI.: Napoleon. ; 

6 Philip de Commines, “his minister” : 
Talleyrand. 

7. Col. Jack Cade : Robert Emmet. 

8. Countess of Devonshire: Duchess of 
Devonshire. 


It is clear that Pitt is “the | 


| 
described, 


9. Countess of Westmorland: Duchess 
of Gordon, “a Lonne vivant [sic]......indefa- 
tigable in marrying her daughters to 
advantage......two were wedded to Dukes, 
one to a Marquis, and the fourth to a wealthy 
baronet.” 

10. Lord Fitzwalter: the twelfth Earl of 
Derby. 

1l. His wife, “ta public performer”: Miss 
Farren. 

12. Chap. i. vol. ii. contains an account of 
the ‘ Delicate Investigation” of 1806, and 
| the characters concerned in it. 
| The identity of one of ‘*Edward’s” 


mis- 
tresses, who is called “Jane Shore,” seems 
;somewhat obscure. In many details her 
career, as it is described, resembles that of 
Maria de Rosenvault” so closely that it 
|appears as though the histories of Harriet 
| Vernon and Mrs. Robinson have been con- 
fused. Yet, as this mythical “Jane Shore” 
is said to have been a friend of Mrs. Fita- 
herbert, and “like her a Catholic,” the cha- 
racter ought not to be intended for “ Perdita.” 

The last chapter of the first volume of this 
work, headed ‘A Mystery,’ is indeed very 
mysterious. It concerns a beautiful child 
named “Elfrida,” a princess in disguise. 
Were the late Mr. Thoms with us still he 
would exclaim, “ It is the Princess Olive !” 
Perhaps it is! Do any of your readers know 
whether Mrs. Green had any connexion with 
Olive Serres, who may perhaps have con- 
ceived her wonderful pretensions so early as 
| the year 1808 ? Horace BLeackiey. 


[H.S. A., who asked for the key to the characters 
in the * Private History,’ was H. 8S. Asuprer, whose 
| death on 29 July, 1900, was recorded by Mr. Ratrie 
THomas at 9S. vi. 121. Mr. may be 
interested in learning that P. H., the original 
querist, was Mr. Thoms himself, who sometimes, as 
in this instance, formed a signature from the initials 
of the first words of a communication. ] 


“ENGLAND,” “ ENGLISH”: 
PRONUNCIATION, 

THE question of the correct pronunciation 
of the name of our country and our race is 
raised from time to time in journals which 
are not fitted for exact discussion, and there: 
is, | think, a growing tendency to pronounce 
the words as they are spelt. The recent 
remarks of Pror. on the etymology 
of the kindred word Anglesey were only 
remotely connected with this question; and 
though so keenly observant a man as the 
late Dr. RK. G. Latham eommented upon the 
pronunciation which was current fifty years 
ago (see his ‘The English Language,’ 1855,. 


THEIR 
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ii. 22), and regarded it as correct, he gave no | appears in the supposed etymon angu/, dngul, 
reason why we write England and say |and which could not cause that infection. 

Ingland. I have always regarded what 
might be called the literal pronunciation as | early form of the words Ongl-, Engl-e, ngl-e, 


attributable to German influences, and in a! and the two latter forms must be cases of 
daily paper some months ago contemporary | hidden umlaut. Ongle, if the tradition of° 
German custom was invoked to prove that| the MS. is correct, does not exhibit umlaut,. 


the sound of eng in “England” should be| and may be an Old-Saxon form. Compare 
that of eng in the words Jength and|“G6tum” and “Geatum,” which are respec- 
strength. But the custom of saying Jnglish | tively Old- and Anglo-Saxon, in the same 


is as old as the eleventh century at least, for| poem. Angel-theow, the name of the son of’ 


the dispossessed English who entered the | the Offa just now referred to, has resisted both 
service of the Emperor of Constantinople | ¢ infection and darkening of a into o (see the 
were known as Ingloi (see Cobbe’s ‘ Norman | Parker MS. of the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ ser. 
Kings of England,’ 1869, p. 31). In_ the | A.D. 892, ed. Plummer, annual 755, p. 50). So, 


The Greek Angeil-, then, represents the- 


fifteenth century Capgrave, and perhaps | too, has the Old High German Angil-breht. 


other writers, even spelt the word with an J, 
and the place-names Englefield and Ingle- 
field are certainly identical. At the present 
day, too, the Spaniards and the Italians call 
us Inglés and Inglese, respectively. The 
ancient and widely-spread recognition of the 
resence of theshort 7 in our national name 
yas not been accounted for, I believe ; and 
as the assertions of would-be purists—who 
will some day make the words “any” and 
“many ” rhyme with “ zany,” because of the 
spelling—have not yet been met, I should 
like to see the question ventilated, and a 
true reason given if the one I beg leave to 
advance is unsound. 

In the ‘Traveller’s Song,’ which was written 
about the middle of the fifth century, and 
which has come down to us in the ‘ Exeter 
Book,’ a MS. of the eleventh century, we 
read of an Offa who ruled over a country 
called Ongl, Ongel, or Ongle (we only have 
the dative “ Ongle,’ 1. 34), and who won a 
battle against the Danes “ bi Fi-fel dore.” 
The MS. has 4:7 fel dore, which probably 
stands for 4i Witheles ore. This victory 
established the boundaries of the Engle and 
Swefe. The latter people were ruled over at 
a slightly earlier time by a —_ who is 
called Witta by the Traveller (cf. Pror. 
SKEAT’s remarks about Witham, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
10 §S. ii. 538), and we read of the two 
peoples again a little further on in the same 
poem. Now this close connexion of Swabians 
and English in the fifth century reflects a 
condition of things affecting the same peoples 
in the second century. Ptolemy, in his notice 
of Germany (II. xi. par. 15), tells us that the 
SounBor 'AyyetAor dwelt to the east of the 
Longbards, and on the river Albis. Now the 
word Angeil-oi can be no other than Aingl-e. 
I do not pretend to determine what Old 
Teutonic vowel « represents, but I assume 
that it wasone capable of causing ¢-umlaut, 
and that it was not the vowel «, which 


| The recognition of the ae of an 7 in 


|the second syllable explains the variation. 


| between the O.-S. Ongle, which dialect did 
not adopt z-umlaut, and the A.-S. Engle, 
in which dialect it was prevalent ; but it does 
not explain the representation of a by both e 
and @. The former is the proper representa- 
tive of ¢-infected 4, being merely the A.-S. 
wavering of d. But here we are assuming 
that a was short, and there are two reasons 
for believing it to have been Jong originally. 
The first is the fact that if we mark it long 
we get a consistent explanation of all the 
phenomena ; the second is the occurrence in 


who wrote about the end of the fifth century 
and the beginning of the sixth, of the word 
Eingyl to denote the Angles of Bernicia. 
Now e: is a long vowel in Welsh, whether 
it is the infection of d, as I believe it to be 
here, or whether it is the Cymric repre- 
sentative of an O.-S. d@. If, then, we mark 
the a in Angeil-oi long, we are able to solve 
the problem as follows. 

The O.-S. Ongle had 6 for d, and refused 
infection before the vowel of the second 
— dropped out. The A.-S. -f£ngle, on 
the other hand, was infected before it lost 
the z of the second syllable The A.-S. é 
occurs now and then irregularly for @, which 
appears as umlaut of @ in certain verb forms. 
The sounds of é and @ are represented in 
Middle and Modern English by ee and ea ; 
compare fet, “feet”; del, “deal seelig, 
“seely.” But the tendency to shorten the 
vowel ee has apparently always been present, 
}and this long vowel sometimes becomes like 
zt in sin, instead of remaining like. ce in seen. 
The A.-S. dépan, for instance, has become 
“dip”; seelig, seely, have become “silly”; and 
the tendency is still operative, for we say 
grin for green in Greenwich, as well as 
britches and pritty. 

It would seem, therefore, that an original 


some of the peseee of Taliessin, a Welsh bard: 
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Suevic - English word Angil- ise became 

** Englise,” ie. eenglish, and that the first 

vowel of that word suffered correption before 

the Norman Conquest, and the word became 

Znglish in pronunciation, which, consequently, 

ds-correct. A. ANSCOMBE. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 


PATRICK GORDON, THE GEOGRAPHER: 
PETER GORDON. 
(See anfe, p. 283.) 

Gorpon’s ‘Geography’ seems to have had 
a great influence. For instance, Henderson 
in his ‘Life of Ferguson,’ the astronomer 
(p. 20), mentions that it was useful to that 
self-made worthy. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that in 1730 (nearly forty years 
after its publication) ‘ta Lover of the Mathe- 
maticks” thought it worth his while to publish 
a sort of commentary on it in the shape of a 
* Mathematical Miscellany ’ (Dublin), the first 
part of which consisted of “an essay towards 
the probable solution of the forty-five sur- 
prising paradoxes in Gordon’s ‘ Geography.’” 

One of the most interesting features in 
Gordon's ‘Geography’ was his missionary 
project. The British Museum copy of the 
work is annotated in an old-fashioned hand 
with the remark :— 

“The proposal is an historic Document having 
receded the promotion of the Society for the 
Seannantton of the Gospel in foreign parts. Alas! 
for the slothfulness of the dignitaries of the Church 
of England.” 

The Proposal is as follows :— 

A Proposal for the Propa yation of the Ble ssed 
Goxpel in all Payan Countries. 

By what hath been briefly said in the Third Part 
of this Treatise concerning the state of Religion in 
all Countries of the World, it may sufficiently 
appear in general, That the Christian Religion is 
of a very small extent, if exactly compared with 
those many and vast countries which are wholly 
overspread with gross Idolaters, numerous Maho- 
metans, and many others, who either know not, or 
{at least) own not the Blessed Messiah. But more 
particularly, this great and sad Truth doth farther 
appear by the following calculation, ingeniously 
made by some, who dividing the inhabited World 
into 30 parts, do find that 

19 of them Blind and Gross Idolaters. 

6 of them Jews, Turks and Saracens. 

2 of them Those of the Greek Church. 

3 of them ‘Those of the Church of Rome. 
; Protestant Communion. 

Thus Christianity, taken in its largest Latitude, 
bears no greater proportion to the other grossly 
false Religions than 5 to 25. This melancholy con- 

sideration doth force me to bewail the woful neglect 

of the best part of the Christian Church, for not 
being so diligent, as others are, in endeavouring to 
abolish Heathenish Idolatory, and that most lament- 
. able Ignorance, which as yet overshadoweth so 


| great a part of the inhabited World. 


I am not 
ignorant of that commendable Society, of late estab- 
lished at London (under the name of the Company 
for the Propagation of the Blessed Gospel), and 
which was singularly encouraged by the famous 
Mr. Boyl, now deceased: I also know that their 
progress in such a noble design is not yet so con- 
siderable as might be wisht, and that chiefly for a 
reason which I’m truly ashamed to declare, and no 
true Christian can read without blushing, namely, 
Unchristian unconcernedness of many term’d 
Christians, and the less (than lukewarm) Zeal of 
the generality of men to be any wayes instrumental 
in promoting so good and so great a design. It’s 
undoubtedly well known, that the effectual per- 
formance of such a work as this would require a 
far greater Stock of Money than what is already 
contributed by the aforesaid Company (it being 
now impracticable to make solemn Missions, or 
qualitie men for them without considerable Charges) 
and yet such a Fond [sic] of Money might be so 
easily raised, that none could reasonably complain 
of the burden should the following Proposal be so 
happily made as to meet with a due reception. 

Did every Freeholder of the Three Kingdoms 
advance only for one Year the Five Hundredth 
part of his Yearly income: Did those Merchants of 
this great City (who are particularly concern’d in 
our Foreign Plantations, and dayly imploy great 
multitude of Pagan Slaves in their Service) allow 
the Two Hundredth part of one year’s gain: And 
finally did the Clergy of the Three Kingdoms (whose 
Zeal in such a matter would probably transcend 
others) appropriate to this pious use One Hundredth 
part of their Yearly Revenues. I say, did Priest, 
and People thus unanimously Combine together in 
carrying on this most Christian Design: what an 
easie matter were it in a short time to raise such a 
Fond of Money, that the Annual Interest thereof 
might sufficiently serve to send Yearly some pious 
and able Divines into all quarters of the World. 
And since Rational Methods might be taken to 
have sufficient Pagan Tongues taught in this our 
own Island; a considerable part of the aforesaid 
Money might be like wise imployed to educate a 
competent number of young Students of Theology 
in these Foreign Languages, which number being 
still continued, would serve (as a choice Nursery) 
to afford a constant supply of able men, who might 
yearly go abroad, and be sufficiently qualified as at 
their first arrival to undertake that great work for 
which they were sent. 

Great Sirs, Pardon this Proposal here offer’d to 
the serious consideration of those whom it chiefly 
concerns ; and give me leave to declare unto you, 
how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, 
the good of his Church, and honour of our Nation, 
did we sincerely endeavour to extend the limits of 
our Saviour’s Kingdom with those of our new 
Dominions; and to spread the true Reformed 
Religion as far as the English Sails have done for 
Traflick. With what anxiety of Mind, and fatigue 
of Body, do we pierce into the remotest Countries 
of the World? And all to heap up a little White 
and Yellow Earth, or to purchase some things 
(call’d Precious by Man) which (abstracting Human 
Fancy) do differ nothing from common Pibble 
Stones ; and yet what a supine neglect Goth attend 


us in doing that which would bring more honour 
to our Holy Religion, and prove at last more profit- 
vossession of all 
What a lamentable 


able to our selves than the actual 
the Treasures in the Universe. 
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thing is it! That those very Indians who inhabit 
near on the English Pale (not to mention some 
thousands of Negroes who slave in our Service) 
should still continue in most wretched Ignorance, 
and instead of knowing and worshipping the true 
God, should as yet reverence not only Stocks and 
Stones, but also adore the Devil himself. O 
Christians, Shall we covet and thirst after their 


Talents of Gold? and yet keep hid in a Napkin that | 
greedily bereave | 
them of their Precious Pearls? and not declare unto | 


Talent entrusted to us. Shall we 
them the knowledge of the Pearl of Price. No!| 
No! Let us not act as others have done in making 
Gold our God, and Gain the sole design of our | 
Trading ; but let us effectually improve those choice 
opportunities (now in our hands) for the singular | 
Glory of our great God, and of Jesus Christ our | 
blessed Redeemer. And let our Planters duly con- | 
sider, that to extirpate Natives, is rather a trans- 
slanting than planting a new Colony; and that it’s 
ar more honourable to overcome Paganism in one, 
than to destroy a thousand Pagans. Each Convert 
is a Conquest. 


Whether Gordon’s scheme was actually re- 
sponsible for the foundation of the S.P.C.K. 
or not, he unquestionably took an interest 
in its progress. Allen and McClure in their 
* Bicentenary History of the Society’ (1898), 
though they apparently did not examine for 
themselves Gordon’s proposal in his * Geo- 
grapliy,’ make several references to his sub- 
sequent interest in the Society’s work. On 
15 July, 1701, writing from H.M S. Swiftsure | 
off Spithead, he speaks of the S.P.C.K.’s lite- 
rature for the crews. In September he refers 
to his forthcoming voyage to America in 
order to propagate Christian knowledge 
among the native Indians. In other com- 
munications he speaks of his desire to pros- 
per the Society’s noble designs, and he thinks 
that the gift of a little tobacco will have 
wonderful effects on the Indians, suggesting 
that a considerable quantity of “course 
tobacco” should be disposed of by each 
chaplain of a ship. 

His correspondence with Sloane deals 
almost exclusively with matters of scientific 
interest. In one letter he describes a water- 
spout which he had seen in the Downs, 
and he says that he had seen several water- 
spouts in the Mediterranean some years 
before. Writing from H.MLS. Salisbury, in the 
Downs, 23 June, 1701 (Sloane MSS. 2038, 
f. 178), he tells Sloane of ‘‘our ingenious 
friend Capt. Hallay who was on board our 
shipp and I of his last Thursday. We wished | 

to the venerable 


society in a glass of excellent claret, anc 

drank to all your good healths in cumulo.” 
He also got certain commissions from Mr. 

Pettive to carry out in the Canary Islands 

(1701), but the voyage was countermanded. 

The last letter was written to Sloane from 


|in the collection of Dawson Turner. 
| Daily News of 1 April in relating this fact 


Portsmouth on 27 April, 1702, and runs as 
follows (Sloane MSS. 2038, f. 330) :— 
Portsmouth, April 27, 1702. 
Honoured Sir,—I’m sorry I was so hurry’d with 
business befor I left London that I could not attend 
the meeting of the Society at Gresham and receive 
the proper instructions and comands for the pro- 
vince of New York whither I’m (God willing) to take 
shipp to-morrow and reside there for some years. 
If you’d please to put your letter on the New York 
vagg at the Sun Cotes house at the back of the 
Royal Exchange at any time it will come safe to 
hand by the first outward bound merchantman, 


This letter will be delivered to you by a brother of 


mine whom I daily expect from Scotland. It being 
naturall for all inquisitive strangers to see and 
know the learned men on the spot [ need make no 
apology for introducing him by this letter to kiss 
your hands. Let me tender my humble respects to 
the venerable Society at Gresham, particularly 
yourselfe. I am in haste 
Your very humble servant, P. Gorpon. 

It isa very curious coincidence that another 
geographer with the missionary spirit strong 
upon him was called Peter Gordon, and that 
as little is known about him as of the Rev. 
Patrick. He wrote :— 

Narrative of the Imprisonment and Escape of 
Peter Gordon: second mate in the barque Joseph 
of Limerick, comprising a journal of the author's 
flight through French territory from Cambrai 
to Rotterdam and thence to the English coast. 
London, 1816. 

Fragment of a Journal of Tour through Persia in 
1820 {trom Ochotsk to Astrachan). London, 1833. 

Christian Research in South India, 1823-8. Lon- 
don, 1834. 

Official Correspondence from Peter Gordon to the 
Government of Madras. London, 1828.—The letters 
resulted in Gordon's arrest. 

He also wrote a chapter of Hugh Murray’s 
‘ Historical and Descriptive Account of 
China,’ 1836. J. M. BuLiocn. 


Mary, Queen or Scots: Letrrer or 1562. 
—This exceptionally fine letter, sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on 3) March for 900/., was originally 
The 


gives other particulars that are somewhat 
inaccurate. I quote the most important 
paragraph :— 

“It is unknown how the late Mr. Dawson Turner 
became possessed of it, but when his splendid 
library came under the hammer at Puttick & Simp- 
son's in the late 1850's, the letter first appeared as 
part of a lot of ‘Scottish Papers.’ In that form it 
was withdrawn, and re-offered on July 16th, 1859, 
it then going to Lilly at 40/.” 

This library was sold by Sotheby March, 
1853, and certainly did not include any such 
lot, or any letters or MSS. A letter of this 
great collector, already quoted in these pages 
(10% §. i. 21), clearly confirms this. On 6 June, 
1859, and four following days, Messrs. Puttick 
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& Simpson sold “the manuscript library and 
collection of autograph letters of the late 
Mr. Dawson Turner.” Lot 416, consisting of 
“a Collection of original Letters of Sove- 
reigns and other illustrious personages, illus- 
‘trative of Scottish History, 2 vols. russia 
‘extra, gilt edges, 1538-1704,” went to Thorpe 
at 280/. The summary of the contents of 
these volumes occupies two pages of the 
catalogue and has three plates of reproduc- 
tions; but the most interesting item is 
“Mary, Queen of Scots, nine letters, one of 
13 pages being holograph, and one having seal 
and hanaper perfect, 1547-85.” This, I think, 
identifies the letter sold on 30 March. I have 
been informed that Thorpe broke up these 
volumes and catalogued the letters at prices 
that produced a very handsome profit. It is 
almost impossible to ascertain when and how 
Dawson Turner came into possession of this 
particular letter ; probably it was obtained 
subsequent to 1851, when he published 
privately his ‘ Descriptive Index of the Con- 
tents of Five Manuscript Volumes illustrative 
of the History of Great Britain,’ as it is not 
mentioned therein. AvLeck ABRAHAMS. 

[The Atheneum of 8 April, p. 435, gives particu- 
lars concerning Thorpe’s dealings with this letter. } 

Unrrep Srares or America: THEIR DaTEs. 
—There are six different dates which may be 
given for the beginnings of our States :— 

1. The date of discovery of any part of the 
State. 

2. The first ephemeral settlement. 

3. The earliest European settlement which 
has persisted 

4. The granting of a Dutch or English 
charter. 

5. The landing of the first immigrants 
under the charter. 

6. Admission into the Federal Union. 

In cyclopedias, &c., these dates are often 
confused, as when the ‘Grande Encyclopédie’ 
(article ‘ Etats-Unis’) gives 1609 as the date 
of the founding of New York. This was 
merely the year of discovery by Hudson, not 
of any actual settlement. Moreover, there 
are frequent misprints. In the following 
table of the earliest settlements I have taken 
No. 3 of the above six dates, and have 
consulted several authorities, so as to 
eliminate misprints. If any historian can 
correct any of these dates I shall be grateful. 

1565. Florida (St. Augustine). 

Cirea 1598. New Mexico. 

1607. Virginia. 

1614. New York (Dutch fort near Albany). 

1620. Massachusetts. 

1622. New Hampshire. 

1623. Maine. 


1623. New Jersey (Dutch fort at Glouces- 
ter). 

1633. Connecticut. 

1634. Maryland. 

1636. Rhode Island (Providence). 

1638. Delaware (Dutch and Swedish fort 
at Wilmington). 

1653. North Carolina. 

1670. South Carolina. 

1682. Pennsylvania (New Sweden ante- 
dates this, but it was more in Delaware than 
in Pennsylvania). ALBERT J. EpMuNDs. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Surrey Marriace Licences.— Many genea- 
logists will be interested to know that a col- 
lection of 1,367 original Surrey marriage 
licences, circa 1760-1820, has lately come 
into my possession. These records are often 
valuable, because, in the case of minors, 
yarentage is frequently given, and it is well 
snown that before civil registration came 
into force in 1837, it was not the rule for 
parentage to be recorded in the marriage 
register. 

It is curious to note that people seem to 
have come from all over the country—from 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, to Poole, in Dorset—to 
get married at St. Saviour's, Southwark. 
The various parishes in London and on the 
south side of the river are well represented. 

Georce F, Tupor Suerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Cuotsey, Berks.—It may be worth while 
to record the names of the following clergy 
of this parish, which occur in the MS. church- 
wardens’ account-book 

1681. William Wotton, vicar. 

1689-90. Ed. Hind, vicar. 

1706-10. Will. Williams, curate. 

1709. William Sawle, vicar. 

1728. Rich. Knight, vicar. 


W. C. B. 


Tuomas Amory, Autuor or ‘Joun Buncue,’ 
—So little is recorded of this writer that it is 
not amiss to exhume from Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1811, pt. i. p. 496, the statement 
that his relict died on 13 April, 1811, at 
Wakefield, at an advanced age. 

W. P. Courtney. 

Enciisu LITERATURE IN THE Far East.— 
The visitors at the Hotel Prinz Heinrich, 
Tsingtau (Kiautschou), might have seen in 
the entrance-hall the following English 
works for sale: ‘The Hunchback’ and ‘The 
Love Chase’ (Sheridan Knowles), ‘ Wander- 
ings in South Africa’ (Charles Warburton), 
‘Voyages in search of the North-West 


Passage’ (Hakluyt), ‘The Temple’ (George 
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Herbert), ‘The Complete Angler’ (Walton), 
*Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners’ 


(Bunyan), and ‘The Man of Feeling’ 
(Mackenzie). An interesting list, and most 
likely intended for German purchasers. 


There is only one resident Englishman in 

the town, a he bears a foreign name. An 

Englishman would probably have bought 

*Armande,’ by E. and J. de Goncourt, or 

some German classic from the same show- 

case. Dun Aug Coo. 
Hongkew. 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY DEAR.’ 
—I respectfully ask permission to except to 
the statement in ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ 
ante, p. 180. The words “ Tho’ lost to sight, 


by George Linley, composed for and sung by 
Augustus Braham about 1830. The song is 
given entire in Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions’ (ninth ed., Boston, 1891, p. 587), be- 
cause, as there stated in a foot-note, “so 
much inquiry has been made for the source 
of ‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear’”; 
and it is added :— 

* Another song entitled ‘ Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,’ was published in London in 1880, 
Le vorting to have been written by 
Jenkins in 1703. 
in the Mayazine for Mariners. No such magazine, 
however, ever existed, and the composer of the 
music acknowledged in a private letter to have 
copied the song from an American newspaper. There 
is no other authority for the origin of the song, and 
the reputed author Ruthven Jenkins was living 
under the name of C—— in California in 1882.” 

In May, 1876, I had a correspondence with 
Mr. Bartlett on this subject, and in his letter 
to me he says :— 

“The canard first appesred in the Greenirich 
Magazine for Mariners in 1701 or 1702, and its 
author Ruthven Jenkins. In San Francisco the 
song acquired a local habitation. The California 
wag has made a public confession of his part in the 
fraud.” 

This quotation has been the subject of 
comment in 1* S. iv. 405; 3" §. vi. 129; viii. 
290; 4° S. i. 77, 161; vii. 56, 173, 244, 332 ; 
xii. 156, 217; 5 S. x. 106, 134; 10 S. ii. 
260, 345; iii. 180. Joun ‘TOWNSHEND. 

New York. 

[Linley’s song is given in full at 5 S. x. 417, 
where a letter is printed in which Mr. Bartlett 
states that the song “‘ was set to music and pub- 
lished by Cramer, Beale & Co., London, about 1848.” 
But unless Linley wrote his song before 1827 he is 
not entitled to the credit of the authorship of the 
line, as at 6S. xii. 344 the late Mr. V.S. Lean 


rinted a long extract from The Monthly Magazine 
i January, 1827 (new series, vol. iii.), in which the 
exact words are introduced in a manner showing 
that they were then familiar: ‘‘Now every lady 
has a selection of axioms (in flour and water) always 
i As— Though 


by her, suited to different occasions. 


to mem’ry dear,” form the first line of a song 


Ruthven | 
It is said to have been published | 


lost to sight, to memory dear !’ when she writes to 
a friend who has lately had his eye poked out.’’} 


‘“*Hucuenor.” (See 9" §. viii. 165, 308.)— 
| For the benefit of the ‘Supplement’ to the 
|*N.E.D.’ it may be worth noting that the 
| word occurs in an English letter of Thomas 
| Randolph to Cecil, written 23 October, 1562 
| (Jos. Bain, ‘Calendar of the State Papers 
jrelating to Scotland and Mary, Queen of 
Scots [1547-1603], i. [1898] 660). Eight days 
earlier Elizabeth wrote to Mary (in French) 

that she “has now for the first time heard 


y 


this name” 659). 


Qutries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
2 order that the answers may be sent to them 
; direct. 


Kixc Epwarp VII.—Will any one of your 
readers inform me where I can get a photo- 
graph of His Majesty the King attired in 
plain frock dress, with only the ribbon, star, 
|and garter of the Order of the Garter ? 

Exar ALMQVIST. 
108, Karlavagen, Stockholm. 


| Fansnuawe Famrty.—It is purposed very 
shortly to issue a new edition of Lady Fan- 
shawe’s memoirs from her original MS. in 
|my possession. I should much value infor- 
/mation from any having portraits, prints, 
letters, or any pr Be things of the Fanshawe 
family. E. FANSHAWE. 
132, Ebury Street, 8. W. 


Marcnesa Sprnota.—I am anxious to 
know the dates of the birth, marriage, and 
death of Giovanna Basadonna (or Bacchia- 
donna), wife of the famous Ambrogio, 
| Marchese Spinola (1569-1630). I have con- 
| sulted, without results, Deza, ‘Istoria della 
| Famiglia Spinola’; Kiihnholtz, ‘ Des Spinola 
‘de Génes’ ; Siret,and Boccardo. The family 
of Spinola is not treated by Litta. 

W. Rosperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. W. 


Hurcatnson.— Could any of your 
readers give me information respecting the 
descendants of William Hutchinson, the 
historian of Durham? F. R. N. Haswett. 

Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


W. V. Ricnarpson anp THE Russian 
Cuurcu.—In an old ecclesiastical journal 
published in St. Petersburg, I find a notice of 
the reception intothe Orthodox Church of Wil- 
liam Voss Richardson, on 8 September, 1861. 


| 
} 
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He is called “a pastor of the Anglican 
Chureh.” 
unusual “ perversion” would be welcome. 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Libau, Russia. 


ApoTHecartges’ Act or 1815.—I am desirous 


of consulting the lists of surgeons and apothe- 


caries who were registered under the above 


Act soon after it came into operation. 


Would any reader kindly inform me where | 


I might find any early registers applying to 

country districts throughout England, apart 

from those of London? I have searched in 

the British Museum, and written to the 

Registrar of the General Medical Council, 

without result. Cuartes E. Hewirr. 
20, Cyril Mansions, Battersea Park. 


Joun Crowe.—Information is desired as to 
the ancestors and birthplace of John Crowe 
(probably of Wales), who settled in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1635, removing to Yarmouth, 
Mass., in 1638. Grorce G. Harrap. 

15, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Scortisn ProctaMation.—In Dickson and 
Edmond’s ‘Annals of Scottish Printing,’ 
p. 233, a proclamation by the Privy Council 
against Bothwell, dated 26 June, 1567, is said 
to be in the Library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh. As it is not in the cata- 
logue, it is probable a mistake has been made, 
and the copy exists in some other library. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where a copy 
is to be seen? ROBERT STEELE. 

Savage Club, W.C. 


“ HE SAT BESIDE THE LOWLY boor.”—Could 
any of your readers tell me where to find the 
poem of which I know only these two stanzas 
—I believe by Aubrey de Vere !— 

He sat beside the lowly door, 

His homeward eyes appeared to trace 
In evening skies remembered law, 

And shadows of His Father's face. 
One only knew Him—she alone 

Who nightly to His cradle crept, 
And lying, like the moonbeam, prone, 

Worshipped her Maker as He slept. 


G. L. A. Way. 


“THE HEART HAS MANY A DWELLING-PLACE.’ 
—Who wrote the lines— 
The heart has many a dwelling-place, 
But only once a home ? 


Name.—In the 


ADDITION To CHRISTIAN 


event of a person wishing to add another 
name to the one he already has had in 
baptism (as a forename only, not a surname) 


If so, 


is any legal procedure necessary ? 


Some particulars of this somewhat 


what is this procedure? and what would be 
the cost?) Are any methods open, other than 
| legal, which a person may adopt himself? 
land, if so, what are they? JUDGE. 


Irtsu Som. Exrortep.—In a ‘ Discourse on 
the Realm of Ireland,’ written in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, I find the 
statement (MS. Sloane 2180, If. 52 b):— 

“There is born there no sort of serpents or 
venomous animals, save perhaps a frog; so that 
earth is carried thence into England and Scotland 
for remedy against serpents.’ 

Where can I find information as to the 
methods, the extent, and the results of this 
commerce ! ¥. 


Gorrne Book-Keertnc.—Where does 
Goethe commend the study of book-keeping 
as a valuable intellectual training ? 

P. 
Nicuotas, Brsnor or Coventry AND Licu- 
rieLpD.—A few months since the Trustees of 
the British Museum acquired a copy of 

Edmond Willis’s ‘ Abreuiation of Writing by 

Character, 1618. In the Stationers’ Register 
it is entered on 28 June, 1618. This beautiful 
specimen of early printing and engraving is 
being exhibited on the north side of Show- 
Case xix. I believe the only other known 
copy of the book is in the Bodleian Library. 

It is dedicated to “ Nicholas, under Divine 

Providence Lord Bishop of Coventry and 

Lichfield,” from whose mouth, ‘* by the space 

of many yeeres,” Willis had practised taking 
many sermons. Rev. Thos. Harwood’s ‘ His- 
| tory and Antiquities of Lichfield’ and other 
authorities divide 1618 between Jolin Overall, 
| who was bishop for four years, and his suc- 
cessor Thomas Morton. Who was Nicholas? 
Rev. Philip Gibbs, in his ‘ Historical Account 
of Compendious and Swift Writing, 1736, 
writing with a copy of Edmond Willis's book 
before him, from which he freely quotes, says 
at p. 41 that it is dedicated to the Bishop of 
Bristol. A. T. Wricurt. 

22, Chancery Lane. 


Mitter or Hine Hatt.—I find in Clutter- 
buck’s ‘Hertfordshire,’ under the pedigree 
of Miller of Hide Hall (an estate originally 
belonging to the Franklyn family), that the 
last male representative of this branch, who 
acquired it “ marriage, died unmarried in 
1747. His sister is stated to have married 
Edward Mundy of the Mundys of Derby- 
shire, but on the monument to Hester Mundy 
in the church of Heanor, co. Derby, she is 
called the daughter of Lieut.-Col. Nicholas 
| Humpl of the Guards, and niece of Sir 


Humphrey Miller, Bart. (another branch of 


; 
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the family seated at Wrotham, in Kent). As 
she died in 1767, aged fifty-three, Hester 
Mundy is not likely to be the daughter of 
Nicholas Miller, of Hide Hall, whose only son 
(see Clutterbuck) was born the year of his 
supposed sister’s marriage, viz., 1729. Can 
any readers explain this apparent error? and 
to whom did the manor of Hide descend ? 


« athe 


THEATRE IN RawstTorNeE Street, CLERKEN- 
WELL.—At p. 40 of John Coleman’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Samuel Phelps,’ reference is made to a 
theatre in ‘ Rawston” Street (should be 
**Rawstorne”), where the great actor ap- 
peared as a youthful amateur, when he took 
the part of Earl Osmond in ‘The Castile 
Spectre.’ There is no mention of this theatre 
in Pinks's ‘ History of Clerkenwell, and Mr. 
James Duff Brown, who for many years 
filled the post of Clerkenwell Librarian, 
informs me that he knows nothing of the 
theatre above named. Can any reader help 
to identify the place? R. B. P. 


Navy Orrice Seau.—I have an old silver 
seal with a large anchor between two smaller 
ones. Would this be an official seal of the 
old Navy Otlice or Navy Pay Office ? 

G. Bricstocke. 

Ryde, LW. 


Ancient Lonpon Houses.— Lord Macaulay, 


in his ‘Life and Letters,’ by his nephew | 


G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., 1877, vol. i. p. 165, 
is recorded as saying :— 

“Tn London, what with the fire of 1666, and what 
with the natural progress of demolition and re- 
building, I doubt whether there are fifty houses that 
date from the Reformation.” 

This was in 1830-2. Are the very few that 
must remain to-day noted? and which are 
they? J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


James IT. Mepau.—I recently held in m 
hand an interesting medal issued by James II. 
after the defeat of Argyll and of Monmouth. 
The dissevered heads of these rebels and | 
their headless bodies were very plainly de- | 

icted upon it. The medal bore the initials | 
%. A., and I write to ask if any of your 
readers can tell me who this was. I judge 
him to have been a foreigner from his 
spelling Monmouth “ Monmout.” 

J. WILLCcocK. 


Lerwick. 


Str Tomas Crompton, Knt.—He was 
Judge of the Admiralty Court 1589-1608. 
His will, dated 27 January, 1607/8, is proved 
1 March, 1608/9, by Dame Barbara, his relict. | 
He was seated at Creswell, co. Stafford. | 


| St. Simon. 


What was his parentage? He had at least 
two sons, Thomas and John, the former of 
whom was probably the Thomas Crompton, 
M.P. for Staffordshire in 1647. 
W. D. Prixx. 

Kenmure Prerace.— When did John 
Gordon, schoolmaster, Kirkcudbright, put in 
a claim for the Kenmure peerage? He seems 
to be the grandson of James Gordon, the 
sapper and miner, who put in a claim in 
1848. I foolishly omitted to date my news- 
vaper cutting about the schoolmaster’s claim. 
Vho is he? J. M. BuLiocu. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Maren Lane, Matpen.— Out of about 
a hundred instances of the place - name 
“ Maiden,” including sixteen Maiden Lanes, I 
have particulars of all except the one men- 
tioned above. I was told of its existence by 
a lady, but did not like to inquire how long 
ago. I have examined the 25-inch Ordnance 
map of Coombe, Malden, Merton, and Ewell, 
but cannot find it. Can any reader of 
& give any information? AYEAHR. 


SournwoLtp Cnuurcu: Figures AND EM- 
BLEMS.—On two of the painted mg of the 


'screen to the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 


St. Edmund’s Church, Southwold, are figures 
of angels wearing crossed stoles. One bears 
a shield charged with an emblem of the 
Trinity ; the other, supposed to represent 
Raphael, holds an apron or sheet in_both 
hands, in which are small figures. On an 
octagonal font in Westhall Church, Suffolk, 
the seven sacraments are carved and painted 
on seven of the panels, and on one of them 
(I think that representing marriage) is the 
figure of a priest wearing a crossed stole. 

Can any reader inform me if the crossed 
stole has any symbolical significance other 
than that of a sacrificial priest, and whether 
the stole is still worn in this manner In any 
part of the ceremonial of the Anglican or 
Roman Church ? 

On the panels of the chancel screen (South- 
wold) are figures of the Apostles, and, accord- 
ing to the late Mr. E. L. Blackburne, FS.A., 
in an account of the screen written in 1860, 
the Evangelists had, in addition to their dis- 
tinguishing emblems, the Evangelistic symbol 
attached as part of the ornamentation of the 
buttress faces which adjoin upon their figures. 


| There are but two of the Evangelists on this 
screen—viz., St. Matthew and St. John—and 


the only remaining symbol on a buttress face 
is on that between the figures of St. Jude and 
It is undoubtedly a bird, but 
whether an eagle is questionable. It bears 
quite as much resemblance to a cock. As it is 


| 
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not near the figures of the two Evangelists, 
may it not be probable that it was intended 
to represent that bird, which is an emblem of 
St. Edmund, to whom the church is dedicated? 
I shall be grateful if any reader can inform 
me if an instance is known where an emblem 
of a saint in whose honour a church is dedi- 
cated is attached to a screen. 
Donatp R. Gooprne. 
Southwold, 


Rev. Epw. Wm Grinrrecp.—During what 
year did he hold Laura Chapel, Bath ? When 
did he reside in London? Did he reside 
vermanently at Brighton? and, if so, when? 

lis best-known work ‘G. Test. Ed. Helle- 
nistica’ (1843), and its ‘Scholia’ (1848), are 
dated from Brighton. ‘D.N.B.’ merely says 
he died and was buried at Brighton (Hove). 
C. S. Warp. 


Beglics, 


THE PAWNBROKER’S SIGN AND THE 
MEDICI ARMS. 
(10% §. iii. 207.) 

Ir must have been that the wish was father 
to the thought when the “ three balls” of the 
pawnbroker were first assigned an origin 
associated with St. Nicholas. It is true that 
the good St. Nicholas is identified pre- 
eminently with the relief of distress ; but 
one has never heard that his emblem, whether 
represented in ancient art as three balls or 
as three purses, was of the cerulean colour ; 
and then we should have a right to expect 
that the sign was sometimes represented by 
the three purses of which his emblem of the 
three 4alls was merely a conventionalized 
form. But this is not the case. St. Nicholas’s 
emblem, in allusion to the three bags of gold 
which he threw in at the window of a starv 
ing nobleman, who was about to sacrifice his 
three daughters to a life of infamy, is un- 
doubtedly three golden balls ; whereas there 
is preponderating evidence that the pawn- 
broker's sign was originally the three 4lue 
balls or bowls, and that the tincture d’or was 
afterwards given them by way of rendering 
them more easily distinguishable, as in the 
case of “ The Golden Sugar-Loaf ” and many 
other trade signs. 

The lending of money on chattel securities 
first became a separate trade about the end 
of the seventeenth century ; but a study of 
the eighteenth-century newspapers will show 
as Mr. F. G. Hilton Price has pointed out, 
that it was only towards the middle of that 
century that the pawnbrokers began to 
advertise their trade in the newspapers. 


Then the sign (and this is very noteworthy) 
was almost invariably “The Three Bowls,” 
The Three Blue Bowls,” The Three Balls,” 
or the “Three Blue Balls.” Among all the 
instances of which I have notes as occurring 
at this time, not one is represented as “The 
Three Golden Balls "**—i.e., among no fewer 
than sixteen distinct pawnbrokers’ adver- 
tisements. There was a “Two Golden Balls,” 
the sign of a pawnbroker’s, “near Aldgate 
Church-Yard Wall,” in 1742 (Daily Advert. 
27 Mar.), and another ‘** Two Golden Balls” 
in Great Hart Street, Covent Garden, in 
1733 (Craftsman, 8 Sept.), but there is nothing 
to show that this latter was the sign of a 
pawnbroker at all. The balls were “blue” 
so late even as 1818,as we learn by their 
being so described in Joseph Taylor’s ‘ Anti- 
quitates Curiose,’ published in that year. 

Now, having with a fair show of certainty 
established the cerulean character of the 
sign originally, I shall naturally be asked 
how it is, assuming the sign to be traceable 
to the cartouche of the Medici family, which 
was charged with six roundels azure, that 
but three occur on the sign. The only 
possible answer to this is that it was the 
lower part of the arms that were adopted 
three being generally the popular limit o 
signboard objects. The arms of the Medici 
family have a curious and remote origin, that 
I do not think has ever been particularly 
noted; and it will be observed that the 
roundels constituting these arms were not 
pills, either blue or golden, but “balles” or 
‘**bowles,” appertaining to the giant’s iron 
club — probably a kind of “holy - water 
sprinkler,” as such a weapon was facetiously 
styled. It will also be borne in mind that 
the founder of the family was not an Italian, 
but a Frenchman ; neither does there seem 
to be any evidence connecting them with the 
medical profession, as their name would 
imply, though this may well have been the 
source from which the name sprang. In the 
words, then, of Favyn, in his ‘Theater of 
Honour and Knighthood,’ 

* Eurardo [? Everardo] de Medicis was a French 
Knight and ordenarie Chamberlaine to our 
Emperour Charlemagne, whom he followed into 
Italie to un-nest the Lombardes and other Strangers 
that overmuch commanded at Baguetta. This 
French Knight was entreated by the Citizens of 
Florence to deliver them from the tyranny of a 
fierce and proud Giant named Mugellus, whose 


* One instance is given by Mr. Price. In 1765, 
he says, as will be seen by a reference to ‘The 
Royal Annual Kalendar’ of that year, Sir Joseph 
and Sir Thomas Hankey were at the sign of “The 
Three Golden Balls” in Fenchurch Street (‘ London 
Bankers,’ p. 78). 
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bloody and cruell neighbourhood made waste and 
deserte all the Countrey. The memorie of this 
Giant remaineth yet to this present, in a small 
Territorie, seated near to Florence; where the 
Great Dukes have a goodly place of pleasure, called 
Mugello. This Giant carried usually a great heavie 
Club of yron, whereat hung five or six huge Balles 
of the same metal, wherewith he smote downe all 
passengers, without extending any pitty: untill he 
was manfully defied, and slaine in a single Combate, 
by Eurard the French Knight, who to conserve the 
remembrance of his good successe, obtained of the 
Emperour Charlemagne (by an especial priviledge) 
L’Escu d'Or a Cing Tourteaux de Gueules, 2, 2, 1— 
to signalize the Bales or Bowles of the Giant’s 
yron Club, all freshly tincturde with his Blood: 
And from thence it is, that they are still conserved 
for Armes to the Illustrious House of Medicis.” 


From ‘“ gules” the transition to azure in 


the tincture of the “balls” probably occurred | 


with Pedro(second of the name). Pedro, after 
the death of King Charles VIITI., whom he 
had followed in the conquest of Naples, took 
part with Louis XIL., who, 

“in acknowledgement of the Love which he bare 
to the said Pedro, would needes have him to beare 
in the Chiefe of his Shield of Armes, Un Tourteau 
@ Azur, a Trois Fleurs de Lys 2, 1, and not 
one and two as they are represented by ignorant 


Painters and Carvers.""—Book viii. ch. vii. pp. 317-18, | 


*The Order of St. Stephen instituted in the Year 
1561 by Cosmo de Medicis, the Ist Duke of Florence.’ 
It is a point with regard to which one is not 
absolutely certain, but I think it was at this 
time that the other five “torteaux d’azur” 
were altered from their original “gueules.” 
The Medici arms are depicted in eight or nine 
instances upon engravings by Callot in the 
Maume Collection (Brit. Mus.), but I do not 
remember with certainty whether the ‘ tor- 
teaux” have the parallel lines in fesse which 
in heraldic engravings represent the azure 
tincture. 

The subject is one upon which there is, 
doubtless, much further to be said. Does, 
for instance, the sign exist in other countries ? 
Or how was it, if not, that the three balls 
became peculiar to England? Is, or was, the 
Neapolitan monte di pieta, or public pawn 
office, distinguished by such a sign, or the 
French mont de piété? The latter, however, 
does not date, I believe, from earlier than 1777. 
The most exhaustive account of “ Lending- 
houses” is probably that of Beckmann in his 
of Inventions.’ Cf. also The Anti- 
quary, December, 1904, p. 380; and report 
of Archeological Institute meeting in 7'he 
Atheneum, 15 March, 1903. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 

6, Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, W. 


SMALL Partsues (10 §. iii. 128, 193, 274, 
317).—My cousin the late Henry Kirke Hebb, 


Town Clerk of Lincolr, resided in a house he 


built in Lindum Road, Lincoln, called the 
Cold Bath House, there being a Roman 
bath in the grounds attached to the house. 
The total area of the house and grounds 
was about one acre, and constituted an 
entire parish. Although my cousin, with his 
two nephews, were the only occupants of the 
house, he was, I believe, required to make 
an annual return of the number of poor in 
the parish and to appoint overseers and 
guardians of the (non-existent) poor. I do 
not think he was called upon to appoint 
churchwardens to a non-existent church, but 
this may have been the case. 

It is satisfactory to add that this curious 
parish is not likely to become the prey of the 


speculative builder, as my cousin by his will 
'has directed that the house and grounds 
shall be maintained in their present con- 
|dition, and has empowered the trustees of 
the property to expend a certain sum for 
| that purpose. It would be a thousand 
pities if the Roman bath, which is in a 
verfect state of preservation, were obliterated 
y ruthless hands, Joun HEBB. 


Pancake Day iii. 225).— With 
reference to Mr. Rartciirre’s note on the 
observance of Pancake Day in the Midlands 
and the mention of the bell being rung at 
11 a.m. the following note from North and 
Stahlschmidt’s ‘Church Bells of Hertford- 
shire’ may be of interest :— 

“The ‘Pancake’ Bell—really the shriving bell, 
rung on Shrove Tuesday to call men and women to 
confession—is still rung at Ashwell at noon, the 5th 
bell being used. It was also rung formerly at 
Baldock, Hitchin, and Hoddesdon.” 

H. P. PoLiarp. 


“ Pompetmous ” §S. iii. 168, 191, 256).— 
As to the pamplemose fruit, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, in the opening of ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ 
writes: ‘ta droite le chemin qui méne du 
Port-Louis au quartier des Pamplemousses.” 
The fruit is not indigenous in Southern India, 
therefore that language must be excluded. 

ANGLO-INDIAN. 


Lanciey Sir Ropert Francis 
| (10 §. iii, 270).—Meynell Langley is a town- 
| ship in the parish of Kirk Langley, some five 
| miles north-west of Derby, and is the seat of 
Godfrey Franceys Meynell, Esq. 

In Bigsby’s ‘History of Repton’ (pp. 332 
and 404) may be found an account of Fore 
mark Hall, co. Derby, the seat of the Burdett 
family, to whom it came by marriage. The 
descent is thus alluded to in the above- 
mentioned book :— 

“Thomas Burdett, of Seckington and Bramcote, 
Esq, born the 3rd of August, 1585, was by his 
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Majesty King James I. advanced to the dignity of of that extraordinary member of an extra- 
. Baronet the 25th February, 1618. He a ~e = ordinary family, William Martin, “ the anti- 
is possessions the manor of Formark [sic] and ® Newtonian philosopher” (1772-1851), has 
good estate in Derbyshire, by marriage of Jane, reested short additi to the subject 
daughter and heir of William Frauncys, Esy., suggested a short addition to the subject. 
nephew and heir to John Frauncys, Esq., of Fore- He ef ay of his childish days spent 
mark aforesaid, which seat has since that time been in the Highlands of Scotland :— 


the chief residence of thi 
of this “T used to amuse my little mind with climbing 


: Foremark Hall was built in 1755, on the the mountains and gathering blue-berries, which 
site of the ancient dwelling of the Frauncys grew in great quantities on these mountains ; and 
family. It is about one mile and a half from down in the vallies the little burns and becks were 
Repton. Joun Prexrorp, M.A. well stocked with fine trout, which were readily 

taken by the hand. Although young, I was very 
artful in taking them, under the stones or brow 
According to the ‘Topographical Dictionary | edges, and groping and finding them under cover ; 
of England,’ by Samuel Lewis (London, 1831), they still watll 
wroper hold of them, so I could soon get a fry o 
Langl y Meynell is a tow nship in the parish co banertecet, although a very little hee.” ‘ 
of Kirk Langley, hundred of Morleston and | : er 
Litchurch. The population is returned with | My own youthful experiences were similar 
the parish of Langley Kirk, where, as in the | to those of Martin. Some sixty years ago I 
Census Returns for i831, it is called Meynell | enjoyed this form of poaching in a burn in 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Langley. Everarp Home Cotemay, | the north of Yorkshire. All that is needed 
71, Brecknock Road. | for the a, is a good trout-stream, a 
| warm, sunshipy day, a pair of bare legs, and 


will, I think, answer a light hand. You wade from point to point, 
and soon form a pretty accurate conjecture 
hi Kick Langley ie 0 parish ee pee the town- | as to the probable lie of the trout under the 
ships of Kirk Langley and Meynell Langley, 4; miles res : : 
west-north-west from Derby...... In the church are shadow of some projecting stone, and after 
several monuments to the Meynell family...... God- drawing many of these recesses blank, at last 
frey Franceys Meynell, Esq.. J.P, is lord of the feel the unmistakable satin of the skin. If 
manor [of both townships}.” —‘The Post Office you happen to touch the head of the sleeping 
Directory of Derbyshire,’ 1876. . : prey he is off without a word, but when you 
M. Etren Poork. | are fortunate enough to distinguish the tail, 
: ' ‘you have only to titillate the victim as gently 

For particulars of the family of Francis as may be, working up slowly towards the 
of Foremark for three generations before the head, when finger and thumb enter the gills 
reign of Edward I. to Ralph, son of Robert | andhe is at your mercy The procedure is, 
Francis mentioned in the query, see Nichols’s | of course, utterly unsportsmanlike, but, in 
* Topographer and Genealogist,’ vol. i. p. 361. reply to one of your correspondents, the fish 
It also contains pedigrees of the familice of does enjoy the sensation until the supreme 
Meignell and Clinton. moment when he divines your object. 

The Francis family from Edward IT. to | J. Exror HopeKrn. 
1602 is in the ‘ Visitation of Derbyshire, 
1611, in The Genealogist, N.S., vol. vii. p. 135. 


Alsager. 


Date or THE Creation (10 §. iii. 268).— 
hie To 6 

Joun Rapcurre. | a : ssher begins his ‘ Annals of the 
| World’ as follows :— 

Masons Marks (10 _ ne Se 228, 296).— ** In the beginning God created Heaven and Earth. 
Masons’ marks of the Early English period | Which beginning of time, according to our Chrono- 
are to be seen on some fragments of the | logie, fell upon the entrance of the night preceding 
church of St. Nicholas in the Hertford | the twenty-third day of Octob. in the year of the 


Museum. There are some very fine speci- Julian Calendar, 710. Upon the first day therefore 
, S} of the world, or Octob. 23, being our sunday, 


mens, probably of the early Perpendicular /God, together with the highest Heaven, created 
period, on the east wall of the used portion | the Angels......on the very middle of the first day, 
of the south aisle at Walberswick. short | the light was created.” 


time ago a weekly paper—Pearson’s, I be-| And he goes on to describe the events of 


lieve—gave an illustration of masons’ marks | each day of creation. Speaking of the Fall, 
at present in use. H. P. PoLttarp. | he says :— 


Tickiinc Trout (9 S. xii. 505; 10° S.i.| “Itis very probable that Adam was tfrned out 
154, 274, 375, 473; ii. 277, 356).—I had | of Paradise the self-same day that he was brought 


mids 4 
thought it hardly worth while to make any | int it, Which to daw ot 


addition to the numerous communications on | November, according to supposition of the Julian 
Period).’ 


this trivial subject ; but a passage in the life 


| 
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I have quoted from the folio edition of 
1658. It is a great pity that Archbishop 
Ussher’s dates should be printed in our 
English Bibles as if they were put forth by 
authority. They first appeared in Bishop 
Lloyd's Bible in 1701, and have been copied 
by printers ever since. It would be well if 
they were to disappear. 

Ernest B. Savace. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 


Many learned and curious papers on this 
subject have appeared in 3™S, x. 242; xii. 
374, 449, 534; 7 S. i. 287, 452. Numerous 
works are given under this heading in the 
*Contents-Subject Index’ by A. Cotgreave 
(London, 1900). 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Vide ‘An Outline of Ancient and Modern 
History,’ at the end of Barclay’s ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ 1808. 

Henry Joun BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 

[Reply also from Mr. J. Newson.] 


AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES (10 iii. 188, 
276).—This query has recalled a memory of 
my boyhood, which may possibly help 
towards finding the collection of poems in- 
quired for. I cannot perfectly remember the 
excerpt, but it ran very nearly as follows :— 

“*Out in Maine they write their love-letters in 
this style :— 

Sweet maiden of Passamaquoddy, 

Shall we seek for communion of souls 
Where the deep Mississippi meanders 
Or the mighty Saskatchewan rolls? 
Ah, no! here in Maine I will find thee 
A sheltered sequestered nook, 
Where the slow-winding Skoodoowabskookskis 
Conjoins with the Skoodoowabskook. 
Let others extol the Molloddy 
Or Merrimamerrimacook ; 
There’s none like the Skoodoowabskookskis, 
Unless ‘tis the Skoodoowabskook.” 
There may have been another stanza after 
the second, but I think not. The adjectives 
and the last line but three are the parts I 
remember least clearly. H. Davey. 


“FEBRUARY FILL DYKE” (10% §. iii. 248, 
314).—When an average was obtained of the 
rainfall at Greenwich for each month of 
the year, over the fifty years ended 1897, 
the astonishing fact (as apparently observed 
by Mr. WoLrersTAN) was noted that the 
rainfall in February was less than that in 
any other month of the year. Probably, how- 
ever, the small amount of rain which then 
falls has more effect than that which falls at 
any other time in the filling of the dikes and 


streams. A considerable amount of rain may 
fall upon growing crops and on a thirsty 
land with but little effect in increasing the 
volume of water in the neighbouring streams ; 
but when February begins there is but little 
vegetation, and, moreover, the ground has 
usually become so saturated that it can 
absorb no more, and so the rain—although 
so little—fills the dikes. 
Taos. C. MyDDELTON. 
St. Albans. 


Old folks in Somerset still quote this 
oroverb as though it was founded on fact. 
t is no use toremind them that February 
is not really a wet month. They shake their 
heads and intimate that “the seasons have 
changed.” 


Att Foots’ Day (10 §. iii. 286).—In the 
days of my youth, in South Lincolnshire, no 
April fools (or Tommies, as we were taught 
to call the victims) could be lawfully made 
after noontide. Did anybody ignore this, 
the retort courteous was :— 

Twelve o'clock is past and gone, 

And you're a fool for making me one. 
I used to feel infinitely relieved when I had 
more or less successfully avoided the traps 
of early morn, and was protected from 
stultification by midday. St. 


Mr. Harry Hems has misquoted the 
couplet. It is as follows :— 
April Fools’ Day 's past and gone ; 
You're a fool, and Lam none! 
He is quite correct as to the pranks not 
being permissible after noontide, and the 
same custom still obtains in this part of 
Yorkshire. Should any boy or girl be 
“fooled” after midday, the victimizer is 
retaliated upon with the lines I have quoted. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


Ancnorites’ Dens (10 S. iii. 128, 234, 
293).—Apart from the name, there is no 
evidence (pace Robert Bigsby) that Anchor 
Church, near Repton, was ever used for @ 
religious purpose, or was occupied by an 
anchorite. In the Repton parish register, 
under the year 1658, is the entry: ‘* Ye foole 
at Anchor Church bur: April 19.” In later 
times it was much enlarged by Sir Robert 
Burdett to form a summer-house, and was in 
part used as a winebin. 

Grorce A. AUDEN. 

York. 


House or Ansou (10% §. iii. 270, 317).— 
Hazlitt’s ‘Coinage of the European Con- 
tinent,’ p. 276, gives a list of the Counts and 
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Dukes of Anjou, and shows clearly how the 
title merged to the crowned heads of Eng- 
land, France, and Naples. Pedigrees of the 
same are in Betham's ‘Genealogical Tables,’ 
pev., CCLVL, and cecum. Anderson's ‘ Royal 
Genealogies, 1732, and ‘The Genealogical 
Chart of the Royal Houses of Europe,’ by 
F. D. Hartland, 1854, give what is required. 
Joun 


Lass or Ricumonp Hitt’ (10" iii. 
46, 289).— Dr. Severs is in error on one point. 
Thomas T’Anson, who was Mayor of Rich- 
mond in 1780, was not the brother, but 
uncle, of “The Lass.” He was born in 1744, 
and died in 1784, having married, in 1781, 
Mary Town, who was born at Settle, in 
Craven, and died in 1782—issue an only child, 
a daughter, who died unmarried. Husband 
and wife are buried under the altar in Spenni- 
thorne Church, with their aunt Elizabeth 
I’'Anson, who died unmarried at Richmond, 
8 July, 1780, aged seventy-eight. The brother 
of “The Lass,” Thomas I’Anson, of Harmby, 
near Spennithorne, and of Prior House, Rich- 
mond, and other places, was never Mayor of 
Richmond. 

I hope to publish a fuller account of this 
subject, with further interesting particulars 
of Leonard MacNally, the author of the song, 
and the T’Anson family and pedigree, with 
portrait of “ The Lass.” JOHN OATES. 


Tue Hatt, Precapitiy (10 §. 
iii. 163, 236, 297).—The same errors were made 
in The Daily Telegraph, 21 February, 1890, 
when, in anticipation of its demolition, a 
very faulty epitome of the history of the 
Egyptian Hall was given. My reply (ante, 
p. 236) was not intended to correct all these 
inaccuracies or make good the very many 
omissions. 

The first season of Messrs. Maskelyne & 
Cooke at this hall commenced 26 May, 1873. 

The “ Mysterious Lady” was an entertain- 
ment of clairvoyance first given here in 1845; 
the date quoted by Mr. Yarrow Batpock 
was probably that of a return visit. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


* My Coustn’s or a Cock anp A But’ 
(10™ 8. iii. 268).—This is by the eccentric John 
Hall - Stevenson. See his ‘ Works,’ 1795, 
vol. iii. pp. 28-43. W. P. Courtney. 


PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED TO MARRIAGES 
(10" S. iii. 287).—I quote one instance where 
the portrait of a fair damsel led toa marriage. 

few years ago Mr. Hanson Walker, 
whose portraits have often been hung on the 
walls of the Royal Academy, sent an excellent 


rtrait of his daughter to the annual ex- 
1ibition of the Cheltenham and County Fine 
Art Society, of which I am hon. secretary. 
Whilst on duty there, I noticed that ever 
day a gentleman came and seated himself 
in front of the picture, which seemed to have 
quite fascinated him. One day he came 
to me and questioned me regarding the 
artist, and also seemed very desirous of 
ascertaining whether the portrait was a 
literal or an idealized likeness of the fair 
model. Next day the gentleman's sister 
interviewed me, and asked me, as a special 
favour, to give her brother an introduction 
to the artist. ‘‘I may as well tell you,” she 
said, ** that my heothat has fallen in love 
with the pretty face, and would like to win 
the fair original for his bride.” The affair 
was so romantic that I at once wrote the 
letter of introduction. The gentleman then 
went up to London, was introduced to the 
daughter,.and shortly after was engaged. 
Asa finale the happy pair were married at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and I have 
every reason to believe the marriage has 
proved satisfactory in all ways. 

Sypney HERBert. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 

If your correspondent will look through 
the proceedings of the Divorce Court a few 
years ago, he will find the case of a gentleman 
who, while waiting on the platform for a 
train, became enamoured of a lady whose 
portrait was exhibited in a photographer's 
show-case, sought her out, and married her— 
the result being that he regretted having 
been too early for his train. ae Bd 


WEATHERCOCK iii. 288).—“* Weather,” 
though used of atmospheric conditions in 
general, is also very naturally applied 
specially to air in motion. Hence “ weather- 
driven” means driven by stress of wind, 
while ‘‘ weather-tide” is the tide which sets 
against the lee side of a ship, impelling her 
to the windward. The cognate German word 
Wetter signifies weather, storm, lightning, 
and air in some of its many compounds. Its 
wide range of meaning may be seen in any 
German dictionary. G. W. F. 


Saxton Famity or Saxton, co. York (10 
8. iii. 129, 175, 235).—The Rev. Charles Saxton, 
D.D., was Head Master of Newport Grammar 
School, Shropshire (1846-70), but I do not 
think that he came from Saxton in York- 
shire. Saxton is a parish I know well, from 
having often visited the battlefield of Towton, 
fought in 1461. In Leland’s ‘Itinerary, 


vol. i. fo. 47, it is said: “This feeld was as 
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much fought in Saxton Paroch, as in Towton, 
yet it berith the name of Towton.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arssty (10 §. ii. 25, 97, 455, 516 ; iii. 133, 
256). — Everything that Mr. A. HaLt says 
about an, ain, and me may be quite true, 
though I am not going to vouch for it ; but 
I must demur to his treating the sundry 
Ansties he enumerates as if they were so 
many examples of Ainsty, which, so far as 
anybody has hitherto shown, is unique in 
local nomenclature. This has helped to 
divert the attention of readers from my 
inquiry as to the reasonableness of a guess 
recently published that Ainsty is an attrite 
form of the latter part of the word Chris- 
tianity. I have naturally formed my own 
opinion on the question, but should like to 
hear what wiser Reotheon think. 

Sr. 


Wartow, German PLACE-NAME (10" S. iii. 
249).—Similar inquiries appeared in 2™ §. iv. 
and 9 8. ix. To the latter, two replies were 
received, but they referred to the family 
name. ‘The name does not appear in ‘ Index 
Geographicus of the Principal Places of the 
Globe,’ 1864. Everard Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cox- Contraction (10 §. ii. 427 ; iii. 111 
152, 250).—I am not able to answer Quiri- 
Nus’s question whether the con- contraction 
sign was known in printers’ jargon as the 
horn, but this may throw some light on 
the subject. Section 132 of Bacon’s ‘Sylva 
Sylvarum ; or, Natural History,’ is as 
follows :— 

“*It would be tried, how, and with what pro- 

portion of disadvantage, the voice will be carried 
in an horn, which is a line arched,” &c. 
This shows that one contemporary at least 
used the word “horn” as synonymous with 
an arched line, which the con- contraction 
sign certainly was. Hasta VIpRans. 

*hiladelphia. 


*Ravison”: “Scrivectors” (10 ii. 
227, 292, 452).—Through the kindness of a 
friend, | am now able to answer my original 
query, “ What is ravison?” In reply to my 
inquiries, Mr. van Lessen (Corn Exchange 
Chambers, E.C.) writes :— 

“Ravison is a variety of rapeseed, botanical 
family Brassica, but is inferior to rapeseed inas- 
much as the oil therefrom is darker in colour and 
bitter in taste, while its cake has this bitterness in 
even a stronger degree. It is shipped mainly from 
South Russia, and is used as an adulterant. When 
mixed into rapeseed to a large extent the oil should 
be used for lubricating purposes only, and the cake 


for manure. The derivation of the word I do not 
know; I believe it to be a trade term taken over 
from the French.” 

Mr. van Lessen’s suggestion is of course 
right: it must be from the Fr. rave, Lat. 
rapa. W. F. Rose. 


{utton Rectory. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WanteD (10% §- 
iii. 148, 197).—2. “ Leurs écrits sont des vols 
quiils nous ont faits d’avance,” is from Piron, 
‘La Métromanie’ (1735), iii. 6. See King’s 
‘Foreign and Classical Quotations,’ the 
edition of 1904, where there is further 
interesting information about this quotation. 

I cannot find “ Thanks are lost by promises 
delayed” in Abbott’s ‘ Concordance to Pope’s 
Works.’ Harry B. 

Inner Temple. 


Grorce Borrow: ‘Tae Turkisu JESTER’ 
(10 §. iii. 229).—I find the following in the 
supplement to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ 1892, under the head of 
‘George Borrow,’ and it may suit BorRovian: 

*‘Several works left in MS. were advertised in 
1857 as ready for the press, including ‘ Penquite and 
Pentyre; or, the Head of the Forest and the 
Headland: a Book on Cornwall,’ 2 vols. But none 
of them appear to have been published except an 
early production, entitled ‘ The Turkish Jester ; or, 
the Pleasantries of Cojia Nasr Eddin Effendi, trans- 
lated from the Turkish,’ Lond., 1884, p. 8vo. Printed 
on hand-made paper, 150 copies only.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Verscnoy.Le: (10 iii. 69, 115). 
—The name Verschoyle is essentially a 
surname. I quote below from The Jrish 
Builder of 15 December, 1887 :— 

“The ancestor of this family migrated to Ireland 
from Utrecht in Holland to escape the persecutions 
of Philip II. (He reigned from 1555 to 1598.) The 
family were resident in St. Catherine's parish, 
Dublin. It is mentioned in Mason’s ‘History of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral’ that a member of the 
Verschoyle family presented a brass chandelier to 
St. Catherine’s Church in the year 1637 (reraoved 
some years before 1819).” 

Then follows an almost unbroken history of 
the family down to the present date. 
VERSCHOYLE. 

Glasgow. 

When I entered Pembroke College, -Cam- 
bridge, as an undergraduate in 1879 there 
was an undergraduate named John Stuart 
Verschoyle. He is now rector of Huish- 
Champftlower, in Somerset. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

The Rev. James Verschoyle, LL.D., was a 
minor canonof St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; assistant 
librarian of the Public Library, 1780; Arch- 
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| 
deacon of Glendalough; and afterwards 


Dean of St. Patrick's, holding the deanery 


along with the curacy of St. Bride’s. Dr. | 


Verschoyle resigned both deanery and curacy 


on his promotion to the Bishopric of Killala | 


in 1810. He died in 1834, and was buried at 
Killala (vide ‘Succession of Clergy in the 
Parishes of St. Bride, St. Michael le Pole, 
and St. Stephen, Dublin,’ by W. G. Carroll, 
M.A., Dublin, 1884). 

I may add that when in 1856 I was at 
school in Dublin one of my fellow-pupils was 
a Verschoyle. 

The crest of the family is a boar’s head 
erased gu. Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Cosas DE EsraSa (10° S. i. 247, 332, 458; 
ii. 474, 510; iii. 191).—A gale at Taormina 
rapt ‘N. & Q. of 11 March from my hold, 
“and I was left lamenting” ere I had enjoyed 
its contents. Now that have obtained 
another copy, and have to the best of my 
ability translated the narrative of Pere 
Loriano, [ am in a position to appreciate 
the kindness of Don FLorencto pe Unacoy, 
and to return him many thanks for his valu- 
able reply. My photograph of the pathetic 
Crucifix of Burgos plainly shows the gold, 
or, rather, silver-gilt crown, grouped with 
three ostrich-eggs about the feet, which they 
for the most part hide. I cannot, however, 
believe that the eggs were first associated 
with the image in order to conceal the 
absence of a toe, though they may subserve 
that purpose. St. 


Cromer Street (10 §. iii. 248). — The 
curious houses in Cromer Street, built by a 
Mr. Lucas, are fully described in 6 S. iii. 28, 
232. Should Mr. Apranams have any difti- 
culty in referring to the volume, mine is open 
for his inspection. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

277 


Names or Letrers (10 §. iii. 228, 2 
292).—Is not our puzzling name of the letter 
y so called merely to differentiate or to 


distinguish it from that of », which, in its | 


origin, had been identical with it and 
borrowed from the Greek v? 


Louis XIV.’s Heart (10" §. ii. 346, 496).— 
Mr. Marvin, at the later reference, in 
instancing cases where the human heart has 
been swallowed, by mistake or otherwise, 
gives the tale from Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron’ 
(Fourth Day, Novelix.) of Gulielmo Rossi- 
a, who gave his wife the heart of her 
over disguised as a boar’s heart. May I give 
a modern instance of Boccaccio’s gruesome 


story, the hero of which is now (unless he be 
dead) undergoing penal servitude at the 
French convict establishment at Nouméa, in 
the island of New Caledonia, in the South 
Pacific Ocean ? 

Some fifteen years ago, one Sunday after- 
noon, I was sitting in the square at Nouméa, 
listening to the delightful strains of the 
convict band (which is said to be the finest 
in the southern hemisphere), when a friend 
who was sitting by my side—the son of the 
then British Consul— pointed out to me one 
of the performers, a tall, soldierly man, who 
was stated to be a French count, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and gave me the following 
reason for his incarceration. Some years 
back he had discovered—or believed that he 
had—his wife in an intrigue, and, having by 
some means or other procured the death of 
her lover, had his heart served up to his wife 
at table, and then, when she had partaken 
freely of ‘the 4onne ouche, confessed the 
hideous details of his crime. The result was, 
of course, a prosecution ; but in this, as in so 
many other cases in France, there was no 
difficulty in establishing those ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances” which have saved many @ 
criminal’s neck. I did not seek to verify the 
ghastly story by asking the Governor or 
Commandant of the Pénitentiaire as to the 
truth of it; but from my friend’s official 
position he should not have been mistaken 
in what he told me. J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


“Lepig”: “Lersure”: “Licere” (10% §, 
iii. 288).— Before solving this query, it is 
necessary to repeat it, as it is replete with 
mystery : “ Brachet, s.v connects this 
[what is this ?] with Lat. dicere. But Kluge, 
s.v. ledig, connects this [what is this 4 with 
_O. Icel. free.” These two words this 
are quite separate. Of course Joisir and 
leisure are allied to licere ; that is statement 
No.1. Next, the G. /ediy is connected with 
the O. Icel. word ; that is statement No. 2. 
Both are correct, so that the query, “ Which 
‘authority is right?” means nothing. For 
Lat. /icere has no more to do with G. ledig 
than cart has to do with horse. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Bice, tHe Dinton Hermit 8S. iii. 285). 
—I ——- that the portrait of Bigg to 
which the Rey. Joun Pickrorp refers is that 


published on 10 December, 1787, by W. 
ee ol at No. 174, Strand. It measures 
llin. in height by 7in., and was etched by 
R. L. from a picture in the possession of 
Scroop Bernard, Esq., of Nether Winchendon, 
Bucks. The hermit is shown clad in his suit, 
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consisting of jacket, trousers, and hooded 
cape, all formed of irregular patches of 
leather three or four inches square. His left 
hand rests on the handle of a three-pronged 
digging-fork ; in his right is a round-bellied 
flask, whilst two other bottles hang on his 
arm, and a clay pipe is stuck into one of the 

atches on his sleeve. His shoes are certainly 
arge, but not enormous, and the soles are 
not unusually thick. The engraved descrip- 
tion under the portrait follows in most 
respects the letter of Hearne, from which it 
must have been directly or indirectly taken ; 


but the information is added that the cave | 
was dug up some years before the date of the | 


pee by Sir John Vanhatton, of Dinton, in 
i 


opes of discovering something relative to | 


Bigg, but without success. 
J. Hopcxry. 


Cureton’s Mutants (10 §., iii. 269, 318). 
—The 15th Bengal Lancers were raised in 


1858 by a different Cureton from the Charles | 


Cureton who fell at Ramnagar—by a son of 
the latter, I believe. HB. P. is 


Str Harry Barn: Suorover (10 §. iii. 
209, 277).—A lengthy review of the name of 
Shotover Hill, near Oxford, and the amusing 
errors of writers upon the subject of place- 
names (including mistakes made even by the 
late Isaac Taylor), may be found at pp. 148-50 
of vol. i. of ‘The Oxford, Gloucester, and Mil- 
ford Haven Road,’ by Chas. G. nate . 


Locat GoverNMENT Recorps (10 §. iii. 
287).—The Court Leet Rolls throw a vast 
light on local government. They are in the 
custody of the manor stewards. The eigh- 
teenth-century Court Rolls of the Royal 
Manor of Savoy contain much interesting 
matter that would now come before a magis- 
trate. These are in the Public Record Office. 

GERALD FOrHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, 8.W. 


Mrs. Humpy, Actress (10"" iii. 288).— 
May I suggest that Mr. Knight, in his 
account of this lady (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’), has 
not only given the salient features, but has 
nearly exhausted the public career of this 
** Queen of Chambermaids”? I trace a later 
performance at the Lyceum in April, 1850, 
as Fatima in Planche's pastoral ‘Cymon and 
Iphigenia,’ in the preface to which (see 
“Testimonial Edition,” vol. iv.) the adapter 
alleges as an inducement to his efforts ** the 
engagement of Mrs. Humby, the best repre- 
sentative of the waiting-maids in the old 
comedies that has ever been seen by the 


existing generation of playgoers.” June of 
the same year witnessed Mr. Humby’s death 
in Guernsey, and the late Mr. Walter Lacy 


from the stage, remarried, and was living at 
Hammersmith. Many amusing stories are 
still current of this lively lady. She strongly 
resented John Forster’s vulgar interference 
during Macready’s rehearsals at Drury Lane, 
and his “ At her again, Mac! at her again !” 
was not received with compliance or com- 


Hfeom th me Mrs. Humby then withdrew 


placency. As to her second husband, as yet 
he is relegated to the same limbo of obscurity 
that veils the first husband of George Col- 
man's wife, the sweet Mrs. Gibbs. 

Evans’s ‘Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits’ mentions an original coloured 
|\dvawing of Mrs. Humby, as a jockey, by 
| De Wilde. WALTERS. 
| Ware Priory. 


Snorter: WALroe §. iii. 269, 317).— 
Sir John Shorter, Knt., citizen and goldsmith 
of London, Sheriff 1675, Lord Mayor 1687-8, 
died 4 September, 1688, and was buried in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He married Isa- 
bella Birkhead, and she died 14 January, 
1703, being buried with her husband. Their 
son John Shorter married Elizabeth Phillips, 
and had the following issue: Charlotte, 
married Francis Seymour (Lord Conway) ; 
John, Arthur, and Erasmus, died unmarried ; 
and Catherine (eldest daughter), who became 
the first wife of Sir Robert Walpole (Lord 
Orford). Their son, Horace Walpole, of 
Strawberry Hill, erected the monument to 
his mother in Westminster Abbey. She died 
20 August, 1737. 

This does not answer Mr. VIDLER’s query, 
but may be of some help. The earlier volumes 
of The Genealogical Magazine contain much 
information regarding the Walpoles and 
Nelsons, while your correspondent should 
see The Sketch of 19 January, 1898, where, 
on p. 525, is an illustrated article headed 
‘A Forgotten Worthy: some Account of Sir 
John Shorter, his Pageant, and his Kindred.’ 
Dr. Goldsworthy Shorter, of Hastings, is (if 
still living) the chief representative of the 
Shorter family and last of his name. 

Cnas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Notes oN DICKENS 
THACKERAY (10 §. iii. 22, 73, 131, 151, 196, 
275).—In The London Magazine of September, 
1902, p. 176, is an article on ‘The Romance of 
Book-Collecting,’ by the editor of Zhe Con- 
noisseur. Inter alia isa reduced reproduction 
of the title-page of “Is She his Wife? or, 


Something Singular, a Comic Burletta in One 
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Act, by Charles Dickens.” The writer of the | 
article says that this play 
* was produced at the St. James’s Theatre in 1837. 
It was apparently printed in England about that 
time, but no copies of this early edition are now in 
existence, and the oldest edition known to col- 
lectors a year ago was one that was printed in 
Boston, U.S.A., in 1877. This recently discovered 
pamphlet is one of a hitherto unsuspected English 
edition printed in the early seventies [xtc], and, 
being unique, it is naturally a great prize.” 

There is, of course, in the above a clerical 
error. Ihave the authority of the author of 
the article (Mr. J. T. Herbert Baily) for saying 
that “printed in the early seventies” should 
be printed in the late thirties. 

According to ‘The London Stage......from 
1576 to 1888,’ by H. Barton Baker, 1889, 
vol. ii. p. 145, ‘Is She his Wife ?’ was pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre on 6 March, 
1837, “but with only moderate success.” 

Ropert Prerrornt. 


Berrpcer’s Hitt 8. iii, 189).—I find 
that Bridger is an ancient county name, cha- 
racteristic of Hampshire and also of Sussex. 
Can any reader give the earliest record of the 
name in Hampshire? The earliest date | 
have is in 1599 (Petersfield district). F. I. 

Prtuion : (10 S. iii. 267).—I well 
remember seeing threshers at work with flails 
in the forties, and there must be many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who have the same pleasant re- 
miniscence. Sr. Swithry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Corvat's Crudities Heastily gobbled up in five 
Moneths Trarells, ec. By Thomas Coryat. 
2 vols. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons. ) 

Ir books have their destinies few can have experi- 

enced a fate stranger, or In a& sense more per- 

verse, than that known as ‘ Coryat’s Crudities, ‘a 

delightful reprint of which we owe to the enter- 

prise of Messrs. MacLehose. First issued in 

1611, it found extreme difficulty in obtaining a 

publisher; nor was it without the interference of 

royalty in the person of Prince Henry, and 
literature in that of Ben Jonson, that it won its 
way tothe light. The circumstances under which 
it appeared conspired to assign it a character to 
which it is not entitled. A_ useful, serious, 
scholarly, and trustworthy work, the result in 
part of a study of Sealiger and other authorities, 
and one of the earliest books of land travels, it is | 
treated in some influential quarters as if it 
was a “marvel” of Marco Polo or a romance of | 

Mandeville. By a freak of destiny it has become | 

associated with the great records of Hakluyt and | 

Purchas, and it is as a species of supplement to 

these that it is republished in its present | 

attractive form. Add to this that it is now 
one of the very rarest of English works, of | 


which but a single copy is known to exist, and it 
will be seen that its fate has been strange. Coryate's. 
own destiny seems scarcely less eccentric than that 
of his work. Saensneel by the success of his 
*Crudities,” he set out the year following on an 
Eastern journey which, if successfully accom- 
plished, would presumably have enriched the world 
with a second book no less quaint and interesting 
than the first. He did, indeed, send home a few 
letters issued in 1616 with the title ‘Thomas 
Coriate Traveller for the English Wits: Greeting. 


| From the Court of the Great Mogul, Resident at 


the Towne of Asmere in Easterne India.’ A “ very 


' temperate man,” he encountered a fate such as was 


ascribed to Shakespeare, but seems more appro- 
priate to Falstaff or Friar John of the Funnells. 
At Surat, where he was kindly used by some of 
the English, he was given sack which they had 
imported from England. ‘Sack, Sack,” he cried, 
“Is there such a thing as Sack? I pray give 
me some Sack.” Drinking of it too heartily, he 
“increased his Flux which he had then upon him,” 
and left under a small monument which was 
erected over him the indefatigable feet which 
had walked so many miles, and presumably 
the shoes, which had obtained a species of im- 
mortality of their own. Of the shoes, at least, 
in which he walked from Venice to London a pic- 
tnve, showing them strung together with laurel, 
appears among the illustrations of the first volume. 
Coryate can scarcely be said to have travelled in 
search of adventure. He is not a very close observer, 
and says little concerning what occurred by the way, 
makes few comments upon humanity generally, and 
is most interested in the monuments he sees, the 
mottoes he copies, and the learned men with whom 
he converses. The tongue he employs with the last 
named is ordinarily Latin: but Greek is no less 
available for purposes of conversation, though the 
opportunities for indulging in it are naturally few. 
His book is, indeed, written principally in the style 
of a guide-book of Murray, Baedeker, or Joanne. 
When he reaches Venice, where he spends most of 
his time and indulges in his strongest raptures, he 
is more discursive. On the history and the archi- 
tecture of the place he expands. He gives admirable 
advice to future travellers concerning the ways of 
the gondoliers, who, when they meet a stranger 
ignorant of their language, judge for them- 
selves where he ought to go, and deposit him 
among gentry from whom he does not escape, 
except at the cost of a deplenished purse. 
He has much to say concerning mercenary fair 
ones, a commodity for which Venice had long been 
renowned; and though he proffers much good 
counsel he sets no good example, since a plate 
shows him impetuous in accost of one of these 
resplendent and dangerous lures. By primitive 
proceedings which could be witnessed at certain 
Swiss baths he is a little amused and much 
shocked; he seems impressed by the costume of 
the maids of Zurich, with two “ plaited rowles of 
haire over their shoulders, wherein are twisted 
ribbons of divers colours at the endes,”’ and he 
observes, as surely Englishmen have since done, 
many of the women “to be as beautifull and faire 
as any I saw in all my travels; but I will not 
attribute so much to them as to compare them with 
our English women, whom I justly preferre, and 
that without any partialitie of affection, before any 
women that I saw in my travels, for an elegant and 
most attractive natural beautie.” We have read 
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every line of the work, and commend it warmly 


to general perusal. Coryate is painted by A’ Wood | 


as a wag and a chartered libertine, and seems in 
Court favour to have anticipated a subsequent 
visitor to Venice, Tom Killigrew. We fail in his 
portrait to trace the comic physiognomy with 
which he is credited. Though a victim, it is 
said, of Court practical jokes, he is treated with 
respect by Sir Henry Wotton and other men of 
distinction he met on his travels. He was the 
friend of Ben Jonson (‘‘ sealed of the tribe of Ben”) 
and many other writers of distinction, English and 
foreign. A hundred and twenty pages of panegyric 
verses prefixed to the volumes are written in frolic- 
some style, and treat him with some banter. Ben 
Jonson had set the example. Among the names 
of writers are those of Drayton, Donne, Davies 
of Hereford, and many others. The verses them- 
selves are in Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Macaronic, and other dialects. We have noted for 
comment scores of passages, facts, anecdotes, Xc., 
but space forbids. All the interesting plates of 
the original are reproduced. Lovers of our old lite- 
rature and admirers of all that is quaint, humorous, 
and interesting should make instant acquaintance 
with Thomas Coryate of Odcombe. 


Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold. By 
Horace Bleackley. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue “bold, bad men” and women whose adven- 
tures Mr. Bleackley has extracted from ‘ The New- 
gate Calendar, the early magazines, the publications 
- the Catnach Press, and other sources are all 
British. Many of them, indeed—such as Mary 
Blandy, the parricide, who stands first in the 
volume, and Fauntleroy, the forger, who comes 
last—have been the recipients of special attention 
in our columns. In the case of Fauntleroy we 
ventilated the untenable theory that this noto- 
rious criminal succeeded in escaping the gallows, 
and was seen in many places after his supposed 
death. In addition to these we have, under the 
title of ‘ The Unfortunate Brothers,’ an account of 
the case of Robert and Daniel Perreau and Mar- 
garet Caroline Rudd, and, under ‘The Keswick 
Impostor,’ that of John Hatfield -— Mary of 
Buttermere, which is associated with Coleridge. 
* The King’s Engraver’ describes the fate of William 


Wynne Ryland, and ‘A ry to Cerberus’ that of | 


Governor Wall, executed for murderous cruelty. 
The stories of these various criminals, so unlike in 


turpitude, are told in a rather flamboyant style, | 
while at the end of each separate narrative | 
is supplied a bibliography of the case. No} 


fewer than twenty-one illustrations of varying 
interest and value are furnished, the frontispiece 
consisting of a reproduction of Hogarth’s ‘ Execu- 
tion of the Idle Apprentice.’ There are three 
yortraits of Mary of Buttermere, otherwise the 
Seauty of Buttermere. It will be seen that all the 
likenesses given are not those of malefactors, other- 
wise we should be puzzled to account for Angelica 
Kauffman and others. George ILL, indeed, appears, 
for no other reason that we can see than the 
reluctance he exhibited toextend pardon, whatever 
pressure might be put upon him. For this he is 
more than once rebuked by our author. In the case 
of the Perreaus some mercy might have been ex- 
tended ; but the views in that day were different 
from those which now prevail. It 1s superfluous to 
say that in these days Mary Blandy would have 
escaped punishment. In spite of her pretence that 


| she took for a love philtre the poison she adminis- 
tered, the proofs of her guilt seem insurmountable. 
The one thing pathetic about the business is the 
father’s pity aa forgiveness, and his endeavour to 
»wrevent his child from incriminating herself. The 
ok, which treats only of criminals of some 
position, may read with interest by those who- 
care for such stories or investigations. 


The New Universal Library.—Lessing’s Laocoon. 
Translated by Sir Robert Phillimore.—Zssays by 
George Brimley. Edited by W. G. Clark.—Aids 
to Reflection. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Re- 
vised by Thomas Fenby.—/efrey’s Essays from the 
Edinburgh Review and English Poets and P. ‘oetry. 
—Dissertations and Discussions. By J. 8. Mill. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

We have already noticed the inclusion in this 

**New Universal Library” of Messrs. Routledge 

& Sons of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ and 

‘Poems of Sir Lewis Morris.’ The additions to 

this broaden greatly the scope of the series. First 

comes, in an ome then translation, the ‘ Laocoon’ 

of Lessing, perhaps the finest contribution to 
criticism of Gamen thought, a work which, with 
the ‘ Dramaturgy of Hamburg’ and Goethe's *Con- 
versations with Eckermann,’ is of undying interest 
to the student. A reprint of Coleridge's philo- 


| sophical works begins with the ‘Aids to Reflec- 


tion.’ Sight has been lost, by the majority of 
students, of Brimley's Essays,’ which, however, 
deserved to be revived. That on Tennyson, with 
which the volume opens, is of singular interest. 
Mill’s ‘ Dissertations and Discussions’ illustrate 
his well; known political views, but are also 
interesting from the light they throw upon his 
wsthetic opinions, subjects on which, to those 
who, like ourselves, knew him, he was less wont 
to expand. Jeffrey's criticisms from The Hdin- 
burgh Review carry us back to the days of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ This interesting 
series of reprints will not be less valuable to the 
modern reader for representing the intellectual 
development of the middle of the last century. 
The volumes are generally accompanied by illus- 
trations, notes, indexes, and the like, and constitute 
a series which appeals directly to those interested 
in the growth and progress of the literature of 
early Victorian times. The series is warmly to be 
recommended. Many other important works are 
promised, 


Worcestershire Place-names. By W. H. Duignan. 
(Frowde.) 
Wuewn Mr. Duignan’s previous book on ‘ Stafford- 
shire Place-names’ appeared we were able to give 
it our hearty approval as a work characterized by 
the modern spirit of careful research, and laudably 
free from the guesswork which too long was ram- 
pant when the origin of place-names was discussed. 
The patient historical method of research, essential 
in all etymological investigation, is here of para- 
mount importance. As the author very justly 
observes, ‘‘there is no etymology without history, 
and modern forms alone yield poor material for 
construction.” The writer who would venture to 


interpret such names as Hungry Hill, near Stour- 
bridge, and Lightwood in Cotheridge, without an 
eye on their primitive forms would be sure to come 
to rash conclusions, 

Among other interesting points brought to light 
by Mr. Duignan’s researches is the fact that a large 
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number of place-names are founded on personal 
names, and preserve the memory of some Anglo- 
Saxon proprietor. Thus the Cotswolds were, once 
on a time, the wolds belonging to one Code or 
Codd; Tewkesbury was originally the bury or 
borough of one Teodec, the same, probably, whose 
ley or pasture is still called Teddesley. Similarly 
Alston was once -Elfsiges-tun, and Alton was 
Alvin's- or -Elfwine’s-tun. On the other hand, 
many of the names of places here given have become 
famous from being adopted as personal names or 
surnames. Such are Bentley, Moseley, Prescott, 
Throckmorton, Walcot, and others. With refer- 
ence to Piddle, the name of a stream, which Mr. 
Duignan equates, no doubt rightly, with the Dorset 
word pudd/e, a stream, a little pudd, we may re- 
mind bie that a small river which formerly flowed 
through the slums of Dublin, but is now, like the 
London Fleet, covered over, used to be called the 
Poddle. We trust he will feel encouraged by 
the success of this and his previous effort to deal 
with the nomenclature of the neighbouring counties. 


An Account of the Charities and Charitable Bene- 
Factions of Braintree. By Herbert John Cun- 
nington. (Stock.) 

Mr. Cunsincton has become one of the benefactors 
of the town of Braintree by compiling a book which 
ought to be of interest to all the inhabitants. 
Braintree had many small charities, and there, as 
elsewhere, some have lapsed through the careless- 
ness of those who were their official guardians. 
Some of these belong exclusively to the Established 
Church, and remain, as heretofore, under the 
guardianship of the ecclesiastical authorities; the 
others have been, for the most part, amalgamated 
by direction of the Charity Commission, and by the 
Local Government Act of 1894 the Charity Com- 
mission was empowered to vest them in eleven 
trustees. Mr. Cunnington has given accounts not 
only of the origin of the existing charities, but 
also of such ancient charities as he can tind traces 
of which have been expended or lost. For example, 
there were in 1571 three cottages called ys od 
Houses adjoining Hygnes Croft, alias Gallow 
Croft, of which there is now no trace. The place 
where hangings had aforetime taken place had 
probably become, in the estimation of the towns- 
men, an evil place, a no man’s land or devil's acre, 
which it would have been unlucky to devote to 
secular purposes, therefore it was given in charity 
to the poor. 
poor 5/. towards a stock to provide them with 
wood. Mr. Cunnington thinks this person was the 
father of John Bredge, who left England in 1631, 
and became a prominent person in the history of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and of whom 
there is a statue at Harvard. The author not 
only gives details of the charities now in existence, 
but, when evidence was forthcoming, a sketch of 
the lives of their founders. This is a direct gain, 
as it will preserve knowledge that might otherwise 
perish, and furnish a starting-point for further 
investigation. 

In 1665-6 Braintree suffered terribly from the 
plague. We have no means of making even a 
rough estimate of what was the number of the 
yopulation at that date, but there were probably 
ie places in England where the death-rate can 
have been higher. There is preserved a list of 
deaths and recoveries from this pestilence, which, 
though not strictly relating to the subject in hand, 


In 1613 Thomas Bredge gave to the | 


Mr. Cunnington has wisely given. There were 665 
deaths, and to 22 recoveries. Their richer neigh- 
bours were not unmindful of the duty of renderin 

help to the suffering community. The Earl o 
Warwick gave two bullocks every week during the 
time of the sickness, and the doctor and apothecary 
12/. for their services. His servants also contri- 
buted 20/. We think servant must be understood 
here in the older as well as the more modern sense. 
Lord Maynard contributed thirty sheep and 102, 
and the inhabitants of Coxell 33/. 


Ou the Study of Words.—English Past and Present, 
By R. C. Trench, D.D. Edited, with Emenda- 
tions, by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Test works of Abp. Trench, which constituted our 

own introduction into the pleasant land of philology, 

have gone out of copyright and to some extent out of 
date. With a view to their reappearance in a more 
useful and authoritative shape, they have been 
placed in the hands of Dr. Smythe Palmer, one of 
the most erudite and trustworthy of modern autho- 
rities, who, while treating them with due reverence, 
has brought them up to date. The perusal of these 
works in their new form will be a matter of edifica- 
tion as well as of delight. They are now, moreover, 
issued in so cheap a form that the man who can 

— to buy any Sooke at all may hope to possess 

them. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, andl bane or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


H. B. Shakespeare’s Brother ”).—The 
fact that Shakespeare's younger brother Edmond 
is buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is men- 
tioned in Hare's ‘ Walks in London,’ i. 336, wherein 
the following extract from the register appears: 
** Edmond Shakspear, player, buried in ye church, 
with a forenoone knell of the great bell, 20s.” 

Mepicveies (“ Rubbing with hand of a corpse” 
— Discussed fully at 9 S. iii. GS, 172, 204; viii. 483 
ix. 34. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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